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natural conditions necessary for pasture and sheep-farming make it probable that
there was continuity of production here from late Roman times.1 Similar facts
have been established for potters,2 locksmiths,3 coopers,3 tilers 4 (Strasburg !) and
glaziers 3 in the districts of the Rhine and Main, and for metal workers in the
Danube-lands.5 Who, moreover, was responsible for the jewellery found in
excavations, and where can the Germans have procured it ? That excellent scholar
of early industrial history, M. Heyne, speaking of the German jewellery says:
" Here we find work, the best of which is of a high artistic value, even by modern
standards, and which helps to explode the fairy-tale of a low-grade civilization and
art among the German peoples in the period of the migrations." s He is
attacking in particular the theories of L. M. Hartmann, whose conclusions con-
cerning the lack of culture and art among the Lombards7 he describes as " wholly
false ".8
Other factors, too, are in this early period behind the increasing demand
and the possibilities of meeting it. Great importance has rightly been attributed
to the Church from the Carolingian period onwards, particularly in the medieval
episcopal towns, since it was responsible for great activity in the building of
churches and chapels. But the Church is equally important in the period
following upon the introduction of Christianity and its recognition as the state-
religion ; indeed, in the extent of its power over economic organization in general,
it was perhaps more influential then than later. The great wealth which the Church
acquired through pious gifts, above all from the German kings, enabled it to build
churches and equip them splendidly. It has been pointed out that the architectural
development of the towns, which according to this view was the reason for their
rapid rise in the eleventh century, was chiefly due to the ecclesiastical princes
who ruled there. But this is already evident in the sixth century. From the
accounts in Gregory of Tours,9 and in the lives of the saints of the Merovingian
period,10 an idea can be gained of the pride of the various bishops in the equipment
of their sees with magnificent buildings, and of their attempts to outshine each
other. It is not true that the building industry as such was unknown in Germany
in early times.11 Not only was this industry encouraged, but also others which were
needed for the internal decoration of the churches, such as joinery, carpentry, and
work in metals, ivory, and jewels, together with painting u and bell-founding,18
were equally demanded and prized. The making of wax candles and
the glass industry were likewise stimulated,14 for the windows of these
Prankish churches were already glazed,15 as they were among the
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